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HINTS RESPECTING EDUCATION. 


Tux intention of every system of education is to 
facilitate the Rguisition of knowledge, and the end 
proposed by that acquisition is the attainment of 


happinefs. 

Health, and wealth, and knowledge, are-stipposed 
to be the most necefsary requisites for the attain- 
ment of happinefs in this world; and thefefore are 
objects of universal desire by mankind. Of these 
three, health is the most indispensibly necefsary 
‘for the comfortable enjoyment of life; and by that 
beneficence which universally cliardcterises the dis- 
pensations of providence, this is not only put within 
the reach of every clafs of men, but the lower orders 
of the people, who are in a great measure deprived 
of the means of reaching the other attainments, are, 
from these very circumstances, insured in the pofsef- 
sion of this valuable blefsing ina much higher de- 
gree than others, Continued exercise, especially in 
the open air, is well known to be the surest means 
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of obtaining health ; and labouring men, who are 
obliged from necefsity perpetually to labour, feel 
the blefsed effects of it in that establifhed health and 
firmnefs of constitution, which so eminently charac- 
terise them in all parts of the world. Persons in 
higher ranks, who endeavour to substitute volun- 
tary exercise, instead of the necefsary labours of the 
poor, do it in such a desultory, irregular, and im- 
perfect manner, as never to be capable of enjoying 
this best portion of the blefsings of life nearly in an 
equal degree. It is thus that heaven preserves that 
equality which the institutions of men in vain en- 
deavour to establifh. 

If a large proportion of mankind are obliged to 
labour incefsantly for the acquisition# of health, by 
another dispensation equally beneficent, nature hath 
implanted in the minds of a still greater proportion 
of mankind, an irresistible propensity to pursue 
with unabating eagernefs, the acquisition of wealth, 
which gives a stimulus to activity that must other- 
wise have slackened, the moment that the physical 
wants of nature were supplied. This produces a 
new kind of necefsity, that calls forth exertions, 
which if they do not so unavoidably contribute to- 
wards the attainment of health, as the labours of the 
poor, are strongly productive of that kind of mental 
agitation, that guards as effectually as bodily labour 
itself, against that miserable disease called tedium 
vite, the greatest bane of human happinefs. Thus 
are the lower and the middling orders of men, insu- 
red in the pofsefsion of the most necefsary ingredi- 
ents of happinefs, from the very exertions that their 
situation in life of necefsity produce, 
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Those, on the other hand, whose ancestors have 
secured for them a great fhare of: wealth, being 
freed from these necefsities, have no other stimulus 
for calling forth exertions, whether of body or of 
mind, but a desire of distinction alone; and this 
desire operates in so many ways, according to the 
impulse of the moment, as to be productive of an 
infinite variety of fantastic whims, and rediculous 
eccentricities. Its operations are too desultory and 
irregular to produce, almost in any case, that con- 
stancy of exertion which is necefsary for the con- 
tinuance of high health of body, or that tense ap- 
plication of mind, which alone can keep the animal 
spirits in full play at all times. The means of 
gratifying the appetites being always within reach, 
and no powerful calls to divert.the attention from 
these pursuits, men in these circumstances, are 
tempted to indulge in them to excefs. Health is 
thus too often, at an early period of life, impaired, 
and happinefs abated, by the frequent attacks of 
the worst of all its enemies, ennui. Fortunate, 
therefore, may those of this rank be deemed, who 
find their minds early imprefsed with an ardent 
love of knowledge, and an animating desire to ren- 
der themselves conspicuous among men, for their li- 
terary progrefs, or polite acquirements. That plan 
of education, therefore, which fhall seem to be the 
best adapted to answer all the purposes of those of 
high rank and of middling station, whether by faci- 
litating the acquisition of such branches of know- 
ledge as are necefsary for the acquisition of wealth, 
or for guarding against the snares that usually en- 
‘viron those who are born to great affluence, and for 
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stimulating them to an ardent exertion of all their 
faculties, would seem to be the very best that can 
be proposed. 

The artificial substitutes for bodily labour, in 
antient times, among the more opulent clafs of men, 
who confined to slaves only, the diurnal labours of 
the ficld, were gymuastic exercises while young, 
to fit them at an after period of life for the toils of 
the chase, or the destructive operations of war, 
In modern times, the only bodily exercises taught 
at schools, are dancing, fencing, and riding, (for I 
have not yet heard of boxing being taught in any 
academy,) which are adapted not lefs to give a gen- 
tility of air, an ease of motion, and an elegance of 
attitude to the fine gentleman, than to harden the 
constitution, and promote good health. Fortwnate- 
ly, in this instance, fafhion contributes her aid in 
promoting the beneficent intentions of nature; and 
care ought to be taken to encourage this as much 
as pofsible. These exercises, therefore, and every 
ether that can be conveniently obtained, ought to 
te encouraged in every seminary for the educati-+ 
on of youth. 

One of the greatest interruptions to the acquisis 
tion of knowledge, is the diversity of languages 
that prevails on the globe; and it becomes a pains 
ful part of every institution for the education of 
youth, to remove this troublesome impediment. 
The Greeks were the first people in Europe, who 
made a considerable progrefs in civilization and lite. 
rature, and after them the Romans. From the 
Greeks, the Romans derived the rudiments of litera- 
ry knowledge ; and of course the study of the 
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Greek language was a necefsary branch of Roman 
education. From the Romans end the Greeks, all 
the nations of modern Europe have derived the ru. 
diments of polite literature ; the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, therefore, form a necefsary part of the edu- 
cation of those who study polite literature in every 
part of Europe. These languages thus acquire a 
kind of adventitious merit, by forming a universal 
medium, by means of which the literati of all nati- 
ons can keep up an intercourse with each other, 
For these reasons, and to enable one to enter into 
the disquisitions that occur daily among literary men, 
no person who aims at that character can dispense 
with these languages. They must therefore be 
taught in every seminary of liberal education. 

The oriental languages, in one of which is written 
the greatest part of the sacred velume, which every 
clergyman is bound to study, and the other kindred 
languages in which many other excellent writings 
exist, ought also to be there taught, that such 
as have occasion for these attainments may not be 
deprived of the means of acquiring them. 

But though the knowledge of these languages be 
necefsary to the gentleman and the divine, the 
knowledge of the modern languages that are now 
spoken in the different countries of Europe comes to 
be of even greater utility to the merchant and the man 
of businefs, and are equally indispensible for the 
accomplifhed gentleman, and the polite scholar. All 
of these therefore ought to be taught wherever a 
complete cowrse of education is proposed to be gi- 
ven, 
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' The mere acquisition of languages however, it 
must ever be adverted to, is not the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is nothing more than the clearing 
the way for that acquisition; and it is much to be 
regretted that so much time and money must be 
expended in the acquisition of this preliminary 
step, which can be called merely preparatory to the 
proper businefs of education; so that if any means 
eould be devised for fhortening this initiatory procefs, 
and for rendering it more easy than it has hitherto 
been, so as not to interrupt the acquisition of other 
branches of useful knowledge suitable to the age 
and capacity ofthe pupil, we fhould make a very ;va- 
kuable improvement on the whole system of education. 

The plan I have now to offer proposes to unite 
ail these advantages. While it will render the ac- 
quisition of foreign languages much more easy and 
pleasing to the learner, than any other system 
that has hitherto been devised, and would at 
the same time accustom the scholar to use these 
Ianguages much more easily and correctly than u- 
sual, it would not interrupt the acquisition of other 
aecefsary branches of education in the smallest de- 
gtee ; so that the pupil, while he was advancing ra- 
pidly in the attainment of all the languages he in- 
elimed, would be at the same time going forward 
with as much rapidity in every other branch of 
study that was suited to his genius, circumstances, or 
daclination, as if he had never acquired a single 
word of any other language than his mothe r 
tongue. 

At the same time that it will thus facilitate the 
acquisition of those branches of knowledge that are 
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necefsary for the attainment of wealth to the man of 
businefs, the plan, it is hoped, will also be found td 
be equally calculated to preserve the young man of 
fortune from being early intoxicated with pleasure, 
or drawn astray by the allurements of vice. Intsead 
of the delusive seductions ef early difsipatian, 
the mind may be roused to exertions of the most 
vigorous sort by an emulation to excel, not by 
means of the adventitious aid of wealth, but by the 
more manly exertions of body and of mind, relying 
upon itself alone, for superiority in a fair contest 
with others in equal circumstances. 

In some future number of this work the particu- 
lars of the plan fhall be submitted, with due defe- 
rence, to the public, who will then be able to judge 
of its tendency, and to correct those defects to which 
in any particular it fhall be judged liable. 


ACCOUNT OF A MUSICAL PIGEON. 


' For the Bee. 


Iw addition to the remarks on natural history by 2 
Young Observer, (who I am sorry to see has dis- 
continued his speculations for some time past,) I 
beg leave to transmit to you the following singular 
account of a musical pigeon, mentioned by Mrs Pioz- 
zi in her agreeable tour. It is the only thing of the 
kind that has occured in the course of my reading. 
A Reaper. 
Aw odd thing, to which I was this morning a wit- 
nefs, has called my thoughts away to a curious 
train of reflections ‘on the animal race ; and how far 
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they may be made companionable and intelligent. 
The famous Ferdinand Bertoni, being fond of dumb 
creatures, as we call them, took to petting a pigeon. 
‘Phis creature; by keeping his master company,, has 
obtained so perfect an ear and taste for music, that no 
one whe sees his)behaviour, cam doubt for a moment, 
of the pleasure he takes in heating Mr Bertoni play 
and sing: for as soon as he sits down to the instru- 
ment, Colombo begins thaking his wings, perches 
on the piano forté, and exprefses the most indubi- 
table emotions of delight. If however, he or any 
one else strike a false note, or make any kind of 
discord upon the keys, the dove never fails to thew 
evident tokens of anger and distrefs; and af iteased 
too long, grows quite enraged; pecking thie offender’s 
legs and ‘fingers in such a manner as to leave: no- 
thing lefs doubtful than ‘the sincerity ofhis resent- 
ment. Signiora Cecilia Giuliani, a scholar of Berto- 
ni’s, {who has lately received some overtures from 
the London theatre, will ifever fhe arrives there, bear 
testimony to the truth of an afsertion very difficult 
to believe, and to which I fhould hardly -myself 
give credit, were I not witnefs to it every morning 
that I chuse to call and confirm my own belief, A 
friend present protested he fhould féel afraid to 
touch the harpsichord before so nice a eritic ; ‘and, 
though we all laughed at the afsertion, Bertoni de- 
clared he never knew the bird’s judgement fail; and 
that he often kept him cat“of the room, for féar of 
his affronting or tormenting those who came to take 
musical instructions. With regard to other actions 
of life, I saw nothing particular in the pigeon, but 
his tamenefs, and strong attachment to his master. 
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A TABLE 


OF 
PRECIOUS STONES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND ORDERS. 


ORDER SECOND. 


— 


Clafs first. 
SCHORL. 


Haapwess from 17 torso; Sreciric GRAVITY 3,6. 


Varieties. 


SrBERIAN, ruby coloured, reddifh, green, brown, 
blue, and black. MoTHER oF EMERALD, dark green. 
Laprrs CruciFer, or the Cross Stone. Bar Scwort. 
Horn BienD, black, green, or blue. CIaniTE, dive 
schori, ‘FuuMSTEIN. LaxMan’s QUADRANGULAR 
Scuor.. 

Analysis. 

Cranite, Mag 13; Arg 67; Sil 13; Cal 2; Iron 5 *. 
TRANSPARENT ScHort, Sp Gr 3,6; Mag 1; Arg 40; Sil 48; Cal 5; 

Tron 5t. 
Buive Oragque,Sp Gr 3,6; Mag 13 Arg 27; Sil 48; Cals; Iron 5f. 
Bar Scuorr, Sp Gr 3,6; Mag 5; Arg 6,6; Sil 61,6; Cal 21,6 
- Tron 16; Water 3]]. : ; 
Tuumstein, Arg 29; Sil 53; Cal 9; Iron 10], 


* Born catalogue, + Bergman. ¢ Bergman. 
{| Bendheim. ] Born catalogue. . 
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Form. . 

Transparent schorl is chrystalised in polygonal 
prisms, generally with four, six, or nine sides ; some 
of them are so fine as to pafs for gems of the first 
order, especially for the emerald. _ In the semitran- 
sparent schorls there are likewise some of great 
beauty, as the ruby coloured, lately discovered in 
Siberia by counsellor Herman, in a bed of reddifh ar- 
gilla, mixed with fragments of felt spath, quartz, and 
mica, on a low granite mountajn. The bed of ar- 
gilla is eyidently produced by the decomposition of 
granite, which operation Herman supposes must 
have set at liberty the ruby schorl formerly pent up 
in the chinks or fifsures of the decomposed part of the 
mountain. The discovery is quite new, no such 
species heing before known, as it is as hard ag 
the first order of precious stones, the diamond ex. 
cepted, takes a fine polifh, and equals in colour the 
oriental ryby, though not in transparency. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

Its structure is made up of fine cylindric columns, 
like needles collected into bundles or trefses, lying 
one on another in different directions, whilst each 
individual colymn is made up of fine plates or lami- 
na, like the gems. It is fusible per se into a white 
transparent glafs, and melts imperfectly with borax 
when calcined, as it does with microcosmic salt and 
mineral alkali, into a small vitreous globe, with little 
spots ..of 2 white enamel colour; acids have no 
effect upon it, even when calcined. Lastly, it loses its 
colour in the fire after having first turned blue. 
The mother of emeralds is likewise a semitranspa- 
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tent schorl, in the opinion of some able naturalists, 
although Mr Born alserts it to be a jade, we ‘know 
not upon what authority ; this spbject is farther 
treated in the afticle jade. 

The structure of the semitransparent scliorls, and 
somie of the transparence that ate not so perfectly 
diaphanows as to conceal their texture, is obscutély 
sparry ; but that of the opaque is éither fillamen- 
tous, like asbestus, or hard and brittle like threads 
of glafs, or it is composed of scales. Of this last kind 
is that called horn blend, which is generally green 
or black, but there is a beautiful variety of it 
found on the mount St Gothaid in Switzerland, of a 
fine ky blue colour covered with silver talc. Bar 
schorl has been found on the Carpathian mountains 
chrystalized in prisms. Lapis crucifer, or the crofs 
stone, is found sometimes neat Brazil in SwitZer- 
land, and there named Tauffitéin, or christening 
stone ; but oftener at Thum in Saxony, and there- 
fore named thete Thumstein. It isa schorl in form 
of a crofs; that of Brazil consists of two hexagonal 
chrystals. The exact chrystalization of the other 
is unknown to us. . 

_ Where found. 

Most countries produce schorls. Rafsia i patti- 
cularly rich in schorls. It is even difficult td point 
out all the different places of thie ethpire which’ pro- 
@uce them, but we fhall take notice of those most 
remarkable, particularly new diseoveries: The ru- 
by coloured schorl mentioned above, was found by 
Mr Herman at Sarapoulfky, a village in the governs 
ment of Perm, ten versts from Moursinfky Slabode in 
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Siberia. The Siberian inspector, Mr Laxman, has 
lately discovered in the mountain Alpestria, on the 
river Sleudenka near the lake Baikal, the following 
new schorls. First, 2 green transparent schorl, of so 
brittle a nature as not to bear carriage without 
breaking into small pieces truncated; Pallas is po- 
sitive in declaring this dark green schorl, a hyacinth. 
This last has often some of the small yellowith white 
garnets sticking in it described in the article Gar 
net, where an account will be found of the, species 
of matrix that contains them all. Schorls are like. 
wise found in the mountains and mines of Niselga, 
Krasnavolok, and Sondala, as likewise between the 
Onega Lake and White Sea. Black schorl is likewise 
found near the White Sea, and in the Altai, Ural, 
and Daurian mountains. 

None of the transparent schorls have been found 
in Scotland, that I have heard of ; but many varie. 
ties of the opaque kinds have been found in vari« 
ous places, particularly in the island of Arran, where 
there is a bed of greenifh hornlike schorl of im- 
mense extent near the harbour of Lamlath, 

7 Value. 

Fine specimens of schorl are dear ; the ruby schorl © 
from Siberia, twenty-five to fifty rubles a ring stone ; 
the green, when fine, from fifteen to thirty. 

N. B. The high price of the ruby schorl is ow- 
" ing to its: novelty and rarity ;, and of the green; i is. 
‘vung to its pafsing for an emerald, 33: 
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ROCK CHRYSTAL, sn s ‘9ivin 
Haxvness 11; Srectric Gravity 2,6 = mud 
Varieties. ee sles 

Venus’ Harr, white transparent chrystal; onivaibing 
red capillary schorl. Tuezis’ Harr, ditto. with green 
ditto. AVANTURINE, ditto, opaque, sparkling with 
gold-like particles. PrERRE d’ALLIANCE, transparent 
quartz with whitith grey granite. APpaTITE$, a sili~ 
cious pyramidal chrystalization inclesed in a -hexa- 
gon. Fiuor Prism from Spain, the caseor fluor prism, 
of a pale violet, like Derbythire spar ; inner, pyramid 
of a pale yellowith green. 

Analysis. 
H 31; Sp Gr 2,6; Arg 63 Sil 93; Cal1*. 
Form. 

Rock chrystal is chrystalized quartz, generally in 
groups or druses of hexagonal prisms, ending ina py- 
ramid of six facets, but is also found in other forms, 
and sometimes amorphous like quartz. It is of va- 
rious colours, particularly yellow, violet, white, and 
rose coloured. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

Its.texture is laminar. It cracks ‘and loses” its 
transparency as well as colour in the fire, “but ‘does 
net melt per se, although readily with alkalis. ~The 
most rare amd curious species of the quartz gem 
that exists out of Rufsia, (for this empire is the 
richest in that fofsil,) is the avanturine,- a stone 


* Bergman. 
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whose very existence is doubted by some mineralo- 
gists, and its genus unknown to the rest till very 
lately. Some specimens brought from Cape Gate 
in Spain, demonstrate that it is a fine opaque 
quartz, whose little plates or scales from a particu- 
lar position reflect the light, and appear like scales 
of golden mica, It is likewise said to be found in 
Bohemia. 

Rufsia is particularly rich in all the known varié- 
ties of quartz and rock chrystal, except the avantu- 
rine; but to make up for the want of that curious 
stone that has so long puzzled naturalists, it pof- 
sefses thtee species unknown to the rest of the 
world, viz. Venus’ hair, a beautiful transparent white 
rock chyrstal containing red capillary schorl, lying 
often in tufts or trefses, like real red hair in an arti- 
ficial ring. Thetis’ bair is the same stone, containing 
green instead of red capillary schorl, vety lately disco- 
vered in Siberia ; but the author has not as yet seen 
any specimens of thegreen, wheretheschorl is in such 
fine threads as the red, nor so regularly arranged; 
although even that is in , general lying without or- 

“der, except in a few choice specimens. A thitd stone 
is likewise peculiar to Rusia, and has received, like 
the two former, a name characteristic of its form 
and composition, vz. pierre d’alliante, or alliance 
stone, from its being composed of transparent quartz, 
and a fine species of light grey granite, like’ a por- 
phyry, united i in an uncommonly regular manner i? 
the finer specimens, as if two distinct stones wefe 

" glued together by art, A fine opaline rock chrystal 
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is likewise employed occasionally for seals, although 

rare, under the name of the Siberian'opaley ~~» 
Where found. 

Venus’ hair at Moursinfk near Catherinebourg; 
Thetis’ hair, pierre d’alliance, i in fifsures of the Ural 
granite ridges ; coloured chrystals from the Ural and 
Altai mountains, 

Palue. 

A ring stone of Venus’ or Thetis’ hair costs from 
fifteen to fifty rubles, according to size and regula. 
rity of the hair, or capillary schorl. 

To be continued. 


————————[—————————————————— 
OBSERVATIONS ON AGRICULTURE 
AND MANUFACTURES. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I was much struck with the force of the observa- 
tions,rand the justnefs of the conclusions in the two 
efsays on the Effects of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures, in the Bee, (vol. xii. p..204 and 242,) but’ 
cannot help at the same time thinking, that the inge- 
nious author looks with rather too gloomy an aspect 
on the. flourithing state of manufactures in this king - 
dom. It is true that when manufactures are rai- 
sed to a great pitch of prosperity, and suddenly 
thrown back by any untoward circumstance, inex~- 
prefsible evils are felt, not only by the persons ac- 
tually engaged in them, but also by the inhabitants 
of the country in general. But when that prospé- 
fity is occasioned by a constant demand for the are 
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ticles produced, its cefsation is never so sudden as 
to produce any material inconvenience; the demand 
does not slacken all at once, but slowly, and as slow- 
ly the manufacturers begin to feel that their busi- 
nefs is carried beyond its proper level, and to lefsen 
their operations accordingly. 

There are however many manufactures to which 
this will not apply, such as are affected by the fafhi- 
ons ; but. as the check that is given to their opera- 
tions from time to time, happens not to the whole 
at one period, the inhabitants of the country at 
large never feel the fhock ;—the unhappy adventu- 
rers are the only sufferers. Manufactures of this 
nature, it must be allowed, produce great evils 
in the community, but they are not to be-avoided. 
If the prince of Wales takes it into his head to wear 
an embroidered vest, the wealthy inhabitants ef the 
country will have embroidered vests also, cost what 
they may; and there will always be people ready to 
make them if they can gain half a crown a-day, in 
place of eighteenpence, even at the rifk of starving 
some time afterwards. 

_ Ifthe operations of commerce are free, some in- 
dividuals will in every community become very rich ; 
and their demands for manufactures will either be 
supplied at home or from abroad. Ifthe natural or 
political situation of the country admit of these ar- 
ticles being produced at home, cheaper than abroad, 
a number of people sufficient to supply the demand 
will presently be establifhed in the manufacture of 
them ; if otherwise, property, equivalent in value to 
these articles, must be exported to pay for them, and 
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thus feed as many persons abroad, as would have’ ir 
the former case been fed at home, by. that pro- 
perty. Hence I conclude, that in every prosperous 
state there must be considerable manufactures 
except such a system as that which you observe 
produces such excellent effects, in China be adopted. 
Of many of the consequences of this system I am a- 
fraid the Europeans are still ignorant. One of them, 
and a very deplorable one, is taken notice of by Mr 
Smith,—the extreme poverty of the labouring clafs of 
inhabitants; and such I think is the unavoidable 
consequence of their being excluded from foreign 
resources, and from leaving the country when these 
resources fail. 

Agriculture cannot be brought forward in Eu- 
rope but by its fair competition with manufac. 
tures. If the natural and political advantages for 
both are small, the population of a country will be 
also small. If those for manufactures are in- 
creased, and those for agriculture diminifhed, the 
former will flourifh at home, and the latter, in con- 
sequence of the demand, somewhere abroad, and 
wice versa. 

And I suppose that, though the moral evils at- 
tendant on manufactures are to be lamented, the 
same laws that encourage agriculture and free- 
dom, andin general promote the happinefs of the 
people, will almost always encourage manufactures 
alao-,.>,. »; 

Leith, January. AAL, 
VOL. XV» } 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE. 

The above was written, as appears by its date, 
before the present stagnation of credit had begun 
to take place. This very circumstance furnifhes 
an additional argument against the undue influence 
of that manufacturing and commercial system, the 
excefses of which only were reprehended in the 
papers alluded to. Pofsibly the best thing that 
could be done, would be to leave agriculture to 
make a fair competition with manufactures, as_ this 
correspondent seems to approve of. But it ought ever 
to be adverted to, that the manufacturing and com- 
mercial system, by exposing the undertakers to 
greater rifks, leaves 2 much greater chance of ac- 
cumulating sométimes a great fortune on a sudden, 
than the other, which tends to promote a greater e- 
quality in wealth ; therefore it would seem to be 
wise, if regulations are avowedly made to favour 
either system, that they fhould leen to the side of 
agriculture; but as the public are ever fond of 
any kind of lottery that holds forth the tempting 
bait of a sudden acquisition of great wealth, at 
whatever riiks, there is reason to suspect the oppo- 
site conduct will always tend to render a minister 
Popular, and therefore it must be dis interest to fa- 
vour it, whatever it may be to the country at 
large 

On these principles M. Colbert, towards the be- 
ginning of this century, attempted to give very 
undue encouragement to manufactures at the 


expence of agriculture, the baneful effects of 
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which are now well known. Can we say that si- 
milar things have never been done by the minis- 
ters of Britain? 

Indeed an attempt to favour either the one or the 
other, by such fhort sighted mortals as we are, usually 
produces effects the very reverse of what was inten- 
ded. At this moment the commerce of this country 
is cramped, and the price of bread corn remarkably 
enhanced, by the operation of an unwise law lately 
made. When legislators attempt to regulate the 
businefs of individuals, they usually produce great 
mischiefs, and expose themselves to derision, if not 
to detestation. 

We are too little acquainted with the internal 
state of China to be able to reason on particu- 
dars respecting that country; but we know in ge- 
neral, that that country has continued in a state of 
augmenting prosperity, for a number of centuries so 
much longer than any European: state has existed, 
as to admit of no sert of comparison with them ; and 
that agriculture, and domestic manufactures and i- 
ternal trade are the chief, employments followed 
there. If those who with to change their situation 
in cases of necefsity, are prohibited feom doing so, it 
must be a cruel regulation; but that this is not the 
case, is I think evident from this circumstance, thatat 
Batavia, and many other parts of India, the Chinese 
abound very much. That there are not foolifh po- 
litical regulations in China as well as elsewhere, I 
am far from supposing. Wherever men are to act, 
they will be liable to be influenced by ignorance or 
prejudice, and of course to error and improprieties 
of conduct, J. Ay 


, 
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ANECDOTES OF DISTINGUISHED BritisH OFFICERS, 
WHO FELL IN THE Russian NAVAL SERVICE DU- 
RING THE LAST WAR WITH SWEDEN. By ARCTICUS. 


For the Bee. 
Continued from p. 19. 


Third. 
SAMUEL ELPHISTON, Esq. Captain of the first rank. 


Samver ELPHISTON, esq. was eldest son of captain 
Elphiston of the Britifh navy, a gallang and brifk 
officer, who made the Turks tremble whilst admiral 
of the Rufsian fleet in the Archipelago, and may 
with justice be said to have paved the way for the 
brilliant naval victories afterwards gained over them, 
from the panic his bold actions had already struck on 
these seas,—victories, however, which he always had 
his fhare in, although no longer commander in chief, 
when under a superior flag. 

Both the admiral’s sons were early made midhhip- 
men in the Rufsian navy, and acted under their fa- 
ther whilst he chose to remain in the service ; but 
it is much for the honour of Great Britain, that both 
he, and sir Charles Donglafs before him, gave up 
ghe superior rank of admiral, to return to that of 
captain in their native country. Samuel, the eldest 
son, and subject of this article, at the conclusion of 
the Turkifh war, went to gain experience and lau- 
rels in the Britifh navy, then making head against 
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such a combination of hostile powers as the world 
had never seen leagued together, under the pretence 
of aiding /iberty, although the meaning of the word 
was unknown in their own dominions, and is so still ; 
for men must be gradually trained to the sober en- 
joyment of virtuous liberty, not let loose at once, 
as the hero of Ja Mancha discovered to his cost, 
long before Louis xvi. 

He seems to have succeeded pretty well, as we find 
him a lieutenant under Rodney, in the famous battle 
with de Grafse, and honoured with the command of 
his fhip the Ville de Paris, to carry her into Jamaica, 
after the victory. He re-entered this service at the 
end of that war, in which Rodney, Elliot, and Has- 
tings supported the Britifh renown in the four quar- 
ters of the world, equal, if not superior to what it 
had ever been carried to, during any period of its 
honourable history. 

This brilliant young officer added much to the 
reputation he had gained in the West Indies, by 
quelling a mutiny in a most spirited manner, which 
broke out in a fhip of the line at Portsmouth, at 2 
time when insubordination and mutiny were but too 
frequent. Thus early had those principles appeared 
in Europe, which have since rent to pieces one of the 
greatest nations of modern times, and would already 
have laid another in the dust, had not the frantic 
excefses of amob, raised by a lunatic, opened men’s 
eyes to their danger, and strengthened the hands of 
government at a critical moment, when the power of 
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the civil magistrate was no more, and the aid of the 
military servants of the public so unpopular, even | 
when called upon legally to support the laws, that li- 
cence reigned triumphant. 

Mr Elphiston, as his reputation had preceded him, 
was immed ately received into this service as post 
captain, or eaptain of the second rank, full of ex- 
perience for his years ; and as he applyed himself 
afsiduously to the Rufsian language, and the intri- 
cate detail of this service, he was often employed on 
courts martial, and other duty of the kind, where 
that species of knowledge, joined to strict honour 
and impartiality, are required. 

He married at Cronstadt, the Portsmouth of Ruf- 
sia, the daughter of admiral Cruse, and was living 
happily in a domestic state, when called to more dan- 
gerous duty by the breaking out of the late Turkith 
war. Captain Elphiston was appointed to a fhip of 
the line, in the fleet destined to the Archepelago under 
admiral Greig, when the Swedes furnithed them with 
occupation nearer home. In the first battle against 
the new enemy, our young hero fought one of 
the most desperate actions with the Swedith flag thip 
recorded in the annals of any country, and certainly 
had all the merit of taking her, although Wachmas- 
ter did not strike till Greig bore down upon him, dis- 
daining to deliver his sword to an officer below his 
own rank; his admiral reveived the other Swedith 
flag, but Elphiston carried off the fhip’s ensign, as 2 
trophy of his hard earned victory. 
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Our young countryman’s quarter deck was twice 
swept of every one on it but himself and a single 
trumpeter, the only survivor of four who had been 
forgot playing on the poop, in the beginning of the 
engagement, and were mowed down one after ano- 
ther, without offering to stir from their place, or 
ceasing to blow their trumpets; although entirely 
drowned by the thunder of artillery, and groans of 
the dying ; till on the firing slackening a little towards 
the end, the survivor was fortunately perceived by 
the captain, bringing such dismal sounds from his 
trumpet as made the captain smile amidst all the hor- 
rors that surrounded him, as he afterwards told us, 
' Two remarkable circumstances distinguithed this 
action from all others fought during the war; the 
one was, that owing to the position of the fhip, one side 
of the captain’s white uniform, as well as that of 
his few surviving officers stationed in different parts 
of the vefsel, were dyed in a manner ofa red co- 
lour, by the blood of their fallen companions, whilst 
the other was left clean, which had a singular ef- 
fect, insomuch, that when he’ went with them on 
board his admiral after the engagement, the mo- 
ment Greig perceived the barge drawing towards 
his fhip, he exclaimed, * It is easy to distinguith the 
brave Elphiston and his officers, by their honourable 
livery.” The other circumstance, almost equally un- 
common, was the fhattered condition his fhip enter- 
ed Cronstadt, to the surprise of some hundreds of 
Britith seamen, then lying in that port, who decla- 
red that the slightest breeze of wind, sufficient only to 
have heeled her a little, must have proved fatal ; 
2s fhe was pierced like a sieve, by some hundreds of 
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fhot, and long lay a spectacle for the curiosity of 
this city, and a monument of Britifh courage. 

Soon after the engagement, captain Elphiston 
was introduced to her majesty by count T.. vice 
president, or first lord of the admiralty, and was 
graciously received and decorated with the fourth 
clafs of the order of military merit; but he must 
have been much flattered that day by the foreign 
ministers, and many of the great Rufsian nobility, 
desiring to be presented to him, as they politely term- 
ed it, to do honour to so brave an officer. 

Upon this occasion, he afsured your correspon. 
dent who had every information from him, consis 
tent with modesty, (the rest is notorious, ) that if he’ 
had been a few inches taller, he must have in all 
probability been killed, as a number of thot struck 
an object in a direct line with his head, but a very 
little higher. The captain was a little delicate 
looking figure, with much animation and fire, rather 
fhorter than his father, and much slenderer. In 
honour of ‘little great men be it said, that captain 
Crown, another Britith officer, the Lockhart of the 
north, is much about the same size. 

His own fhip being rendered a perfect wreck, 
Elphiston was appointed to the command of that of 
the Swedith admiral,—a distinction he so well meri- 
ted, and had got every thing ready for renewing his 
brilliant career, when it was stopped for ever by a 
malignant fever, which cut him off in the flower of 
youth, and gallant atchievements, in the arms of his 
young wife, left to deplore his lofs in the midst of 
thousands of mourners, if that can be any consolatis 


on in the moment of poignant grief. 
ARCTICUS, 





rs 
POETRY. 


To THE Crocus. 


Unarenr as are the thoughts of her I prize, 
Second of flow’rs, though little canst thou boast 
May charm the sight or gratify the smell, 
I love thee! for of all this goodly scene 
Which we behold, nought earlier than thyself 
My soul remembers. In my boyith years 
I’ve mark’d thy coming with incefsant watch ; 
Oft have I visited each morn the spot 
Wherein thou lay’st entomb’d; oft joy’d to see 
Thy pointed tops just peering through the ground : 
And, ah! fond fool! how often hast thou bar’d 
Their tender sides, till thy too greedy love 
Has kill’d the flow’rs its stramge impatience strove 
To hasten into bloom! So do not ye 
Whom heav’n has blest with children ; but bewaze 
Lest ye expose your darling hopes too soon 
To the world’s fury, there to face the winds, 
Whose bitter biting chills the weakly plant ; 
But thield them with your kind and fost’ring aid, 
Till they have gather’d strength t’abide those frosts 
That nip life’s op’ning bud, else ye perhaps 
May find your hopes all blasted, ev’n as mine. ; 

Ye much low’d Crocuses, while mem’ry lasts, 
ll hold ye dear: for still ye thall recall 
My infant days! And, oh! how great’s the blifs 
To think on those! Oft does this soul enhale 
The sweet remembrance, till the strong perfume 
Tortures the sense: for say whate’er ye will, 
And call to memory departed joys, 
Tis but a painful pleasure: in themselves 
Our purest joys are intermix’d with cares ; 
But in the recollection of those joys, 
The sordid dregs of intermingling care + 
Sink to the ground, while all the blifs sublim’d, 
Is efsence pure teo pregnant to be borne. P. H. 


- 


Myra, A PasTorat. 
For the Bee, 
O Myra attend to the lay 
Which Corydon sings in the thade ; 
To pafs the dull moments away 
‘The Muses are Corydon’s aid ; 
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They teach him to play on the reed, 
Much wealth he can never obtain, 
Yet carelefs of that, he can feed 
His flocks, ard the trifle disdain. 


At the bottom of yonder green hill, 
*Mongst woodlands so charming and sweet, 
By the side of a murmuring rill 
Stands Corydon’s rural retreat : 
* No! pompous appearance or fhow, 
This lowly retirement can boast, 
To nature its beauties I owe, 
And nature delights me the most, 


The landscape is lovely around, 

The riv’lets glide gently along, 
Attun’d to the musical sound 

Of the woodlark and nightingale’s song : 
The bleating of flocks from the hill, 

The humming of bees from their cell, 
Amuse me with melody still, 

Such melody nought can excell. 


I walk by the whispering grove, 
Where the zephyrs sound soft through the spray, 
I mourn with the amorous dove, 


And join the sweet nightingale’s lay: 
‘These sounds are so mournfully sweet, 
That mirth seems unpleasant to me, 
I'd leave the fond thought with regret 
Of indulging a pafsion for thee. 


The pleasures that wait on the spring, 
The flow’rs aid the fair budding tree, 
The joys that the summer can bring, 
Are tastelefs when absent from thee : 
From the warblers that sing in the grove 
In vain does the melody flow, 
But when with the maid that I love 
*Tis enchantment wherever I go. 


T covet not jewels and gold, 
The rich I unenvied can see, 
No treasure on earth I behold, 
No jewel so precious as thee: 
With me to my cottage retire 
Unburde: ’d with treasure and wealth, 
Let love all our pleasures inspire 
Aud live in contentment and health. 
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Ow Sincutarity or Researcu. Literary Outta. No. vi. 
For the Bee. 


‘ '‘Tuere is perhaps no one principle in human nature that 
leads to greater consequences, than the concentration of 
application to singular research. 

But this, like every other principle, has occasionally 
strange and uselefs terminations, that may be called /usus 
nature in morals. 

As an instance of this, I will present you with the 
result of a man’s labour for three years, eight or nine hours 
a-day, Sundays not excepted, to determine the verses, 
words, and letters contained in the Bible. 


Letters, 
The middle and the least chapter is the 117th 


Psalm. 
The middle verse is the 8th verse of the rolIst 


Psalm. 

Jehovah is named 6855 times. 

The middle one of these Jehovahs is in second Chro- 
nicles fourth chapter and sixteenth verse. 

The word and in the Bible is found 46,227 times. 

The least verse in the Old Testament is in first Chro- 
nicles first and tenth verses. 

The least in the New Testament, r1th chapter of John 
3 5th verse. 

I look upon this to be a very curious occurrence in 
the history of human nature, that there fhould have exis- 
ted a man who, merely from the pleasure of employment, 
fhould have spent three years on such a tafk. 
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I knew a gentleman of an honourable family, who ha. 
viug been long a martyr to the gout, found relief from 
the diversion of an uniform employment that cost him 
no expence of thought, but occupied him in his elbow 
chair. 

He made extracts from books to fill nine huge volumes 
in felio, which 1 have had in my hand, and contemplated 
with wonder, which ceased when I considered the sedative 
end he had in view. Besides this, the gentleman set 
down every curious authentic particular he could lay his 
hands upon, and I found considerable entertainment from 
reading many of them, which I faintly remembered to have 
heard in common conversation, but durst not repeat them 
for want of such authentication. 

Among others I found a note from’ Dunning’s clerks 
books, of his principal earnings in the course of his prac- 
tice, which stated the first year at L. 34: 16: 8, and his 
last at L. 9744. 

The subdivision of labour, the wealth of nations, and 
the leisure afforded thereby to thousands, has multiplied 
the singularities and anomal.cs of human nature to a 
wonderful extent: and as every new circumstance ad- 
ded tothe account of human acquisition, though an unit 
in itself, reckons as hundreds, thousands, or millions, ac- 
cording to its place in the column, it is difficult to say 
what ages of ages may produce 

I would not say that Bayle’s general dictionary could 
cast up at last from a jumble of types, but I would say 
that things may cast up, of which at present we can form 
no conception.” 

Nil admirari.”” 





hterary news from Rufiia. 


Lirerary News From Rossa, sy Arcricus, 
Inflamamable phosphoric gas. 

Oor readers will recollect that mention was made of this 
eas in a former volume of the Bee, (vol. xiii. p. 1¢9.) in 
which, from something that had occurred in Crell’s chemi- 
stry, we exprefsed some doubt whether this gas was strictly 
phosphoric,—that is, takes fire without contact with any 
ignited body’; or if it was only a highly volatile gas, rea- 
dily inflammable by communication with an ignited body. 
It would now seem, that it is parely phosphoric and in- 
flammable, as it takes fire on the contact of the open air 
only, in proper circumstances ; our correspondent’s words 
are : 

“ Count Sternberg, who is now here, performed his 
experiment of burning a diamond by a species of inflam- 
mable gas which takes fire on coming into contact with 
metals, or any thing else containing the inflammable 
principle, and ignites such bodies. The ice, at that time 
floating in the Neva, prevented me from attending, as I 
live upon an island, and he on the continent. The ex- 
periment succeeded, and the diamond burnt away to no- 
thing, as I was told. 

“ This gas is the fluor acid, distilled on manganese in 
a tin retort, which then takes an aerial form, and loses the 
power of corroding glafs, which is the mark of its being 


duly prepared.” 


The caustic vegetable alkali chrystalized. 
A frigorific mixture principle of amazing power. 
“ Profefsor Lovitz of this city, mentioned by me on a 
former occasion, (Bee, vol. xiii. p. 109.) has lately found a 
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way to chrystalize the caustic vegetable alkali, with which 
he freezes mercury by the pound, as I am afsured; in a 
‘warm room,—such is the cold produced by the solution 
of these chrystals. What a quantity of latent heat they 
must have swallowed upon quitting their form !” 


Japanese chart. 

“ I forgot to tell you that I have discovered where 
the curious Japanese chart was deposited, and have got a 
copy of it for you.” 

This is a chart that was made from memory of the 
coasts of Japan, by the Japanese merchant who was fhip- 
wrecked on the coasts of Kamtchatka,—a man of great 
ingenuity and knowledge im the geogre7hy of these coasts, 
(see Bee, vol. ix. p. 59.) When the chart arrives it thall 
be engraved and publifhed for the satisfaction of the cu- 
rious. 


Seeds of the Turban gourd. 

By this opportunity, the Editor has been favoured with 
a few (fifteen in all) seeds of the Cucurbita Ochkofen- 
sis ; of which a figure was given in the Bee, vol. xii: 
p- 265. These he has distributed among his correspondents 
in the best manner he could; having reserved only one 
for himself. He is sorry it has not been in his power to 
supply all who applied to him for these ; but as he has 
requested that as many of the seeds as pofsible of this 
singular and beautiful fruit may be preserved, he doubts 
not but plenty will be obtained to supply all his curious 
correspondents next year; and he will take care that 
those who are new disappointed fhall be then first sup- 
plied. 
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China orange gourd. 

Along withthe above, the Editor has received a few 
seeds of another gourd, which in size, fhape, colour, and 
appearance, is said to resemble a China orange in all res- 
pects. These seeds are distributed along with the 
others. 


Snort STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION RELATIVE TO THE Han. 
pur CuaritTy. 


The following paper was delivered at the door of the House of Com- 
mons, and was handed tothe Editor by a gentleman, a member 
of that house, to whom the Editor of this Miscellany lies under 
great obligations. The facts contained in this fhort statement are 
of a curious nature, and will give rise to interesting reflections in 
the mind of every attentive reader. 


In the year 1566 \ the 8th of Elizabeth) Sir William Har- 
pur conveyed an estate by indenture of the clear yearly va- 
lue of 4ol. arising from thirteen acres, and one rood of mea- 
dow land, in the parith of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to the 
corporation of Bedford, as trustees: “ for the sustentation 
of a master and ufber of a school in that town, for poor 
children there to be ncurifbed and informed, and for the mar- 
riage of poor maids.” 

His estate in procefs of time has increased greatly ia 
value, and produces now a clear income of about 3000). a- 
year. At midsummer next, however, it is expected to pro- 
duce about 45001. and in ten years about 70001. and in thir- 
ty years from this time, about 10,000). a-year clear income. 

Now, to come to the case, 

It is notorious that the corporation of Bedford have for 
years past abused the charity committed to their trust, by 
the indenture of the said Sir William Harpur, This cha- 
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rity has been twice thrown into Chancery since its institu- 
tion ; first, in the year 1725, by New College, Oxford, to 
estabhiih their own rights: secondly, in the year 1747, by 
Benjamin King, esq. (now living, ) and by Thomas Wood- 
ward, esq. and five others (since dead,) to prevent fu- 
ture unfair leases being granted, as had been the case for 
the first 200 years, and two several decrees have been ob- 
tained against the said corporation. Frefh circumstances, 
however, have lately occurred, which have occasioned 
another information to be filed against them in Chancery. 
The intention of those who filed it was, not only to cor- 
rect the abuses in the expenditure of the 3000l. a-year, as 
‘above stated ; but to rescue the vast additional sums, soon 
to arise as before explained, from any future misapplication 
to bad purposes. It was, in fact, to obtain from the law 
of the land such fixed and certain rules for manag- 
ing the present income, and for letting the buildings 
on the estate, and managing the future increasing sur- 
plus, as fhould secure the value of the whole estate to 
the charity itself, and not to the trustees, for their own 
emolument. Accordingly an information was filed a- 
gainst the corporation of Bedford in January last, and thre 
suit 1s now depending. 

Now what steps do the trustees take against this mea- 
sure ? They oppose it. But how? Not by answering the 
bill in Chancery, but by bringing a bill into parliament, 
(the bill now before the committee,) which is to be pufh- 
ed through the house before the procefs in Chancery can 
be finifhed ; and which, if pafsed, appears calculated not 
only to give the trustees a full indemnity for all they have 
done, but to render all the legal attempts now in train for 
regulating their future conduct, inefficacious and void; and 
still to leave the disposal of the whole profits of the estate 
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in their own hands. It is therefore earnestly requested of 
members to consider the following questions : 

1. Whether it be not contrary to the law of the land 
to pafs this bill before the court of Chancery have decided 
the case? 

2. Shall the vast surplus, likely to arise from the Har- 
pur estate, as before explained, be allowed still to pafs 
through the hands of the corporation of Bedford, to enable 
them to execute certain improper purposes? or fhall such 
regulations be made relative to this surplus, as fhall en- 
able the rea/poor * to receive the full benefits of this cha- 
rity according to the donor’s indenture. 


ReciepT FoR FATTENING PovuLTRy, FROM ONE OF THE FIRST 
Povutrzrers In THE WorLD: COMMUNICATED BY AN OLD 
CorrEsPONDENT. 


For the Bee. 


Very fhort time is necefsary. If a chicken is not fat im 
a week it is distempered. 

Poultry fhould be fattened in coops kept very clean. 
They fhould be furnifhed with gravel, but with no wa- 
ter. Their only food barley meal mixed so thin with 
water as to serve them for drink. Their thirst makes 
them eat more than they would, in order to extract the 
water that is among the food. This fhould not be put in 
troughs, but laid upon a board, which fhould be, clean 
wafhed every time frefh food is put upon it. It is foul 
and heated water which is the sole cause of the pip. The 
remedy is obvious. 


* To fhow how little the real poor are thought of in thé distri- 
bution of the 300ol. a-year, it is a fact, that the poor’s rates of Bed« 
ford amount to eight fhillings in the pound. 
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on Mr Andrew Crofbie: 


Notices or Ma Anprew Crosse. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Aone other excellent purposes to be obtained by your 
excellent literary Miscellany, I conceive the recording 
and thereby preserving fugitive memorials of eminent men 
to be of no small consideration: 

It is by useful discoveries or writings of extraordinary 
merit or importance, that posthumous fame can be carried 
beyond the oral report of a few generations; and even that of 
a Poulteny or a Pitt, without them, will, in the course of 
sixty or seventy years, be totally lost in the splendor of 
more recent reputation. 

It is, therefore, that I desire, through the medium of 
the Bee, to communicate a very clafsical and authentic 
character of Andrew Crofbie, advocate, which is inscribed 
on his portrait preserved in the port folio of the Obituary 
of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland: 

Mr Crofbie was aman of singular force of genius and 
very eminent in his profefsion at the bar ; the lofs of whose 
talents to his country will be more particularly remem- 
bered and felt at this time, when the‘public has had the mis- 
fortune to lose that acute and indefatigable constitutional 
lawyer, Alexander Wight, late sollicitor general of Scot- 
land, a man, whose merit, though not more conspicuous, 

« 3s much more safe, from ‘his standard book on the election 
laws, than is the fame of Mr Crofbie: I am, Sir, yours, 
A. B. 





index indicatoriuts 


ANDREAS CROSBIE. 


Causarum patronus disertifsimus, 
Facultatis juridice vice decanus, 

Vir magni et limati ingenii ; 

Erat unus ex quatuordecem * 
Qui hanc institutionem promovebat *, 
Et inter primos erat socios: 

Effigies cjus in tabulis publicis afservatut 
Ut observantie nostre testimonium. 


Si de variis rebus, apte, distincté ornateque 
Dicere oratoris sit propriam,— 
Si influere in sensus audientiam, 
Et insinuare se penitus in causam, 
Omnibus iis artibus, que sunt 
Libero homine digne, perpolitum, 
Laudem ullum mereatur, 
Talis erat ille, quem eheu! amisimus ;— 
Sed memoria ejus vivit vivetque 
In annalibus Scotorum et ia historia 
Fori nostri sacri et civilis, 
Legum et libertatis patriz, 
In utroque strenuus afsertor et vindex.— 
Si unquam vite incommoda senserit, 
Si bona in Voraginem imciderint, 
Animus in culpa non erat. 
Obiit multum desideratus 
Anno Etat. xlix. die 25°. mensis Feb. M,D,CCLXXXV. 


Inpex INDICATORIUS. 


Continued from vol. xiv. p. 260, 


Purtacataus thinks the following sentence which occurs in one of 
the papers of a much respected correspondent, Senex, is reprehensible : 
“His weaknefseshe feels; the accidental deviations from purity which 
the frailties of mortality have induced, he sincerely deplores; but 
while hisintentions were upright, he cannot doubt of these lefser errors 


* William Tytler. John Donaldson. = _—_ Charles Hay. 
Alexander Wight. John Syme. John Williams. 
Andrew Crofbie. William Smellie. William Creech. 
Allan M‘Connochie. § James Cummying. Thomas Philipe. 
Hugo Arnot. John Balfour, 
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being forgiven.” This correspondent alleges, that under the Jewith 
dispensation, before any hope of forgivenefs could be indulged, there 
was “an adsolute neccfsity of having recaurse to sacrifice ;? and he thinks 
“ the case is the same under the Christian dispensation ;” and quotes 
several texts of Scripture in support of this opinion. The observa- 
tions are evidently dictated by a sincere spirit of candour, and as 
such, have been respected by the Editor; but as it would be alto- 
gether improper to enter upon points of controversy of such a nature 
in this Miscellany, he conceives he has fully discharged his duty by 
thus candidly and briefly stating this objection. 


A iene 

The following epitaph has been sent to the Editor verbatim from 
three or four places; ail of the writers saying it is inserted on a 
stone in the churchyard belonging to each. It is given entire, as it 


seems to have attracted much attention. 
Epitaph on the grave stone of Marjory Scott, who died at Dunkeld 
26. Feb. 1728. 
Stop pafsenger until my life you read ; 
‘The living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Five times five years I led a virgin life ; 
Five timies five yearsI was a virtuous wife ; 
Ten times five years I liv’d a widow chaste ; 
Now tired of this mortal life I rest. 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave I’ve seen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen ; 
four times five years a commonwealth I saw ; 
Ten times the subjects rose against the law ; 
Twice did I see old prelacy pull’d down; 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stewart’s race I saw ; nay, more, 
J saw my country sold for Englith ore ; 
Such desolation on my time hath been, 
Ihave an end of all perfection seen! 
T. S. G. says he was in a company in which a dispute arose about 
the meaning of the phrase common sense, an accurate definition of 
which he wifhes to see in the Bee. The Editor, however, withes 


to avoid such discufsions, unlefs very neatly stated indeed. 

A sympathetic observer, laments the pitiable situation of the poor 
people in the Highlands of Scotland ; attributes the misery they experi- 
ence to the ill judged severity, as he calls, it of the landlords, who let 
their lands for the purpose of breeding fheep instead of continuing them 
in the occupation of the old-tenants. Yet “ doubtlefs (he says,) the gra- 
sing Of theep is /ucrative to the proprietor ; but when he reflects, that th¢ 
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benefit of such, does not extend farther than himself, ought he not to 
to appropriate his land to such purposes as might eventually lead to 
the good of the inhabitants and the benefit of the community at large?” 
We fear, however, that unlefs the profit of the proprietor can be made 
to concur with the benefit of the occupier, it will be in vain to try to 
establith any permanent system of improvement. The first duty of 
every individual is to provide for the welfare of himself and his fa- 
mily; and St Paul has said that he who neglects to do this, is worse 
than an infidel. Instead of invectives, therefore, against those who do 
so, our businefs, or at least the businefs of our legislators, ought to be to 
discover some mode of reconciling these two duties together, which 
seems to be by no means impoisible. 

This writer proceeds to remark, that “ the Highlands seem as if laid 
out by nature for commerce, as all the mainland is divided in penin- 
sulas by the Western Ocean ; consequently. an easy intercourse may be 
had with every part of the kingdom.” This will be readily admitted 
by every one who knows that country. He goeson. ‘How sincere- 
ly would every patriotic heart rejoice at the establifhment of manu- 
factures in the Highland! Then an opportunity would be afforded 
to many a poor individual, at present labouring under the baneful ef- 
fects of poverty, and all its concomitants, of providing himself more 
comfortably with the means of subsistence:” This also will be readily 
afsented to; but who can agree with the writer when he adds, “ The 
effectual methods that are taken by the landed gentlemen of the High- 
lands for the glecrease of population, fully evince that they are averse to 
every incentive to commerce and manufacure.” This is surely gratis dic. 
gum; and is it not rather afsuming too much when the writer takes it up- 
him to accuse a great body of men, who seem not in other respects desti- 
tute of common sense, of being in the situation thus described. “ How 
blind (proceeds he,) they are in this respect to their own interest, is 
evidently seen. Commerce and manufactures, the parent of popula- 
tion and national wealth would be more conducive to the acquisition 
of fortune, {what their souls hanker after,) than any measure they have 
yet adopted.”” Who doubts of this? Does the writer of these stric~ 
tures believe there isa single proprietor in the Highlands who would not 
rejoice to see manufactures and commerce introduced into his estate ? 
But how are commerce and manufactures to be introduced? If the 
writer cannot solve this question, let him be more sparing of his in; 
vectives in future. It isan easy matter to say de ye clothed, and be ye 
warmed, but it is a very different thing to provide clothing and fucl 
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fer those who are in want of them. Few persons have bestowed 
more attention to this subject than the Editor of this paper; and 
knowing, from this cause, the difficulties that stand in the way, he 
cannot help thinking that those who venture to condemn a whole bo- 
dy of men, because they cannot effect one of the most difficult tafks 
that falls to the lot of man, deserve to be censured. It is those only 
who have not reflected upon the subject sufficiently, to get even an 
idea of what ought to be done, who can bring themselves seriously to 
believe what common sense fhould teach them is incredible, viz. That 
‘a greataumber of men fhould be so stupid and so wicked, as uniform- 
ly to punifh themselves, fer the sake of bringing persons who never 
did them any injury into a state of misery and distrefs. 

An Anonyme sends the following letter and communication, which 
are here inserted entire. “ It is requested asa favour that Dr An- 
derson will insert the inclosed in his paper called the Bee, being the 
production of a geniusnot generally known. 

To Maria. 
Why fades the rose upon thy cheek ; 
Why droop the lilies at the view ? 


Thy cause of sorrow, Maria speak, 
Why alter’d thus thy sprightly hue? 


Each day, alas! with breaking heart, 
I see thy beauteous form decline ; 
Yet fear my anguifh to impart, 
Lest it fhould add a pang to thine. jJamesWatrt. 


B. T. sends a poem of considerable length, against the very repre- 
hensible practice of imprefsing seamen; a practice which we are 
happy to say we have seen, for once at least, entirely abolifhed during 
2 very busy armament in Scotland *, in consequence of the liberal en- 
couragement granted by individuals to seamen to enter. Let it be 
recorded also, for en information to future times, that this is the first 
experiment of the kind that ever was generally adopted in any part 
of Britain, and that the succefs has been such as to authorise us to 
say, on undoubted authority, that never were nearly so many persons 
raised in the same time by the severest prefsing that ever could be 
carried into practice. 

The following is a genealogical account of the origin of the 
title of Clarence, which is at present enjoyed by the third son of our 
king, a seaman. It is given as a note on the poem. 


* This was written before the late prefs commenced, . 
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Origin of the title of Clarence. 

“* As the royal title Clare, wiz. Clarence, is generally understood to 
be of French or Irith origin, I deem it not amifs to state its true. ori- 
ginal. Admiral, or, as you think proper, Lionel, third son of king Ed- 
ward, sirnamed of Antwerp, was born in the twelfth year of his fa- 
ther’s reign (Edward 111.) anno 1338. He had not exceeded thie 
third year of his age, when, upon the petition of the Irifh, his mar- 
riage was agreed upon with Elizabeth de Buggh, daughter and heir 
to William de Burgh, earl of Ulster, by Maude his wife, second daugh- 
ter of Henry, earl of Lancaster, second son of Edmond earl of Lancas- 
ter, second son of king Henry 111. ; which Williagn de Burgh, earl o¢ 
Ulster, was descended also by his mother's side from Joan of Acres, 
second daughter of Edward r. and which marriage was consummated 
in the fourteenth year of his age, soon.after which he was created 
earl of Ulster in right of his wife. Inthe twenty-ninth year of Ed- 
ward 111. he constituted this Lionel, custos.of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and lieutenant during his absence abroad ; and some years after, 
together with John earl of Richmond, his brother, he attended the 
king his father to Brabant. Nor did this Lionel acquire only the 
earldom of Ulster in the kingdom of Ireland with Elizabeth his wife, 
but also the honour of Clare in the county of Suffolk, as parcel of 
the inheritance of Elizabeth her grandmother, the sister and co-heir 
of the last earl, Gilbert de Clare; and there upon in parliament, anne 
1362 was created duke of Clarence, a title derived as it were from 
the country about the town, castle, and honour, of Clare; from which 
Dutchy, the name of Claranceaux, king of arms for the southern part 
of England, is derived. His title was duke of Clarence, earl of Ulster, 
and lord of Connaught and ‘Trim as new ai by his R. H. 
William Henry, duke of Clarence. 


Pfemivms. 


Tue gentleman to whom the allotment of the premiums was refer- 
red having been much engaged during the winter, and having gone 
to the country after the rising of the Seision, delayed —- upon 
them till last week, when the pieces were returned with the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor. 

Sir, 

“ I beg your pardon for having so long deferred giving a decision 
in the case you are-so good as refer tome; and I am afraid I fhall 
not now afford much satisfaction either to the candidatesor you. The 
papers are returned; all of which I have read. Though most of 
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them pofsefs a fhare of literary merit, they are, like every human per- 
formance, not devoid of faults.—These I fhall not particularise.—It 
will be sufficient to point out those which pleased me most. 

“ Among the poetical pieces there are two so nearly alike in merit, 
that I have not taken upon me to give a preference to either, but 
leave it to yourself. One of these is entitled the “‘ Bear Leader.”” The 
other, “On Money.” The first has more humour; and from my own par- 
tiality for things of that nature, I fhould perhaps have been tempted 
to prefer it ; but perhaps those of another turh of mind would like 
the other better; so Bleave you to choose between them. 

“Tam in like manner undecisive as to the prose efsays.. The life of 
John Knox by Gzatbo, is a plain, judicious, unornamented, biographical 
sketch; and theefsay on the Will of Man, isan ingenious well written dis- 
quisition, rather tending to the metaphysicalstrain ; which I think you 
do not like : yet I cannot belcive this will prevent you from being sen- 
sible, that if it be the production of a young man, it discovers a very 
promising talent for literary investigation. I leave you here to choose 


The award. 

Since the Arbiter in this case has declined to decide positively bé- 
tween these competitors, the Editor cannot encroach on his province. 
Hence, as there are now due two premiums for poetical efsays, of two 
guineas each, be it decreed that the writers of each of these efsays ob- 
tain one, viz, 

Twoguineasto the author of the efsay signed Benedict having this motto: 

ued guisque vitet nunguam bomini satis cautumest in boras. Hor. 
And also two guineas to the author of the efsay or Money having 
this motto: 

O Cives! cives querenda pecunia primum est veritas post nummos. Hor. 

In like manner the premium of two guineas offered for the best 
efsay in prose, fhall be divided equally between the writers of the two 
following efsays, viz. 

One guinea to the author of the character of John Knox, signed 
Gnatho, and having this motto: 

Nullius addictus juvare in verba magistri: Hor. 
And one guinea to the autaor of the efsay on the Will of Man, his 
Liberty, and the Direction of his Consience, signed Eusebius, and bear- 


ing the motto: 
Offered not without diffidence. 


On opening the respective sealed papers belonging to each of these 
efsays, it appeared that none of these competitors choose to have their 
names publifhed ; and most of them concealed them trom the Editor 
himself. The premiums above named therefore, will be paid at the 
Bee Office to any person bringing an order forthe same, wntten in the 
same hand, and bearing the signature annexed to the respective efsays. 

‘The Editor returns his thanks to the other gentlemen who 
have favoured him with efsays, some of which he thinks have consi- 
derable merit, and will be publiihed in the Bee at some future peri- 
od, if not otherwise ordered. 





